ceed the leader of his race as the Principal of Tuskegee
Institute.

The following were the especially significant paragraphs
of these declarations:

"It is found that for every dollar's worth of cotton we
grow, we raise only forty-nine cents' worth of all other
crops. An investigation has shown that there are 20,000
farms of Negroes on which there are no cattle of any kind;
270,000 on which there are no hogs; 200,000 on which no
poultry is raised; 140,000 on which no corn is grown; on
750,000 farms of Negroes no oats are grown; on 550,000
farms no sweet potatoes are grown, and on 200,000 farms
of Negroes there are no gardens of any sort. These hun-
dreds of thousands of farms without cattle, grain, or gar-
dens are for the most part operated by tenants. In their
behalf, the Tuskegee Negro Conference respectfully re-
quests of the planters, bankers, and other representatives
of the financial interests of the South that more oppor-
tunities be given Negro tenants on plantations to grow
crops other than cotton."

After the regular conference the usual Conference of
Workers was held. This conference is composed of people
such as heads of schools and colleges, preachers, teachers,
and persons generally holding responsible positions of lead-
ership in their respective communities. These leaders
discuss the larger community problems in distinction
from individual problems. At this gathering, for instance,
the principal of the County High School at Cottage
Grove, Ala., explained how through diversified farming the
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